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This  is  NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  wondrous,  wonderful  city  .  .  .  still 
growing  ...  on  its  nearly  6000  miles  of 
streets  as  well  as  into  the  sky  .  .  .  city  of 
progress  .  .  .  site  of  the  famed  Empire 
State  Building,  tallest  building  in  the  world 
.  .  .  home  of  the  world's  greatest  airport, 
New  York  International  Airport .  .  .  loca- 
tion for  two  of  the  world's  greatest  rail- 
road terminals,  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Grand  Central  .  .  .  and  a  bus  terminal 
that  is  a  city  in  itself  .  .  .  New  York  is  a 
city  composed  of  five  boroughs  (Man- 
hattan, Bronx,  Queens,  Richmond  and 
Brooklyn)  .  .  .  with  a  total  population  of 
about  8,000,000. 

A  city  with  18,740,087  miles  of  tele- 
phone cable  .  .  .  connected  to  4,472,681 
New  York  City  telephones  ...  a  city 
served  by  40  U.  S.  and  foreign  airlines 
.  .  .  watched  over  by  24,422  policemen 
and  12,500  firemen  .  .  .  with  350  water- 
front piers  .  .  .  237  miles  of  subway  that 
carry  a  daily  average  of  4,500,000  pas- 
sengers .  .  .  and  13  large  bridges  over  its 
three  rivers,  as  well  as  46  smaller  bridges 
that  handle  commercial  traffic. 

It's  a  city,  too,  with  34  museums  .  .  . 
35  colleges  and  universities  ...  931  pub- 
lic schools  .  .  .  some  3,514  churches  .  .  . 
a  public  library  system  with  three  central 
libraries,  180  branches,  a  staff  of  4,500 
and  12,100,000  books  . .  .  11,729  taxicabs 
.  .  .  with  around  600,000  automobiles  op- 
erating in  a  single  day  in  a  five-mile  area. 

In  this  city  of  commerce  and  skyscrap- 
ers, noise,  and  hurry,  there  are  35,450 
acres  of  parks  with  815  playgrounds  .  .  . 
45 1  tennis  courts  ...  29  swimming  pools 
...  86  football  fields  ...  159  baseball 
diamonds  ...  478  softball  diamonds  .  .  . 
28  little  league  diamonds  ...  10  golf 
courses  ...  23  picnic  areas  .  .  .  bicycle 
paths  covering  47.9  miles  and  48.3  miles 
of  bridle  paths. 

When  it  snows,  the  cost  is  measured 
in  inches — The  Great  Snow  of  1947  cost 
the  city  $176,000  an  inch,  or  $10,000,000 
before  the  job  was  done  .  .  .  and  one 
last  figure,  the  Post  Office  handles  nearly 
42,500,000  pieces  of  mail  every  24  hours. 


oday  New  York  City  is  the  biggest, 
the  newest— certainly  the  most  inter- 
esting, most  alive,  most  exciting  city 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

From  the  1472-foot  tip  of  the  world- 
famed  Empire  State  Building  to  the 
Tavern  where  George  Washington  said 
farewell  to  his  officers  at  the  end  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  New  York  is  filled 
with  the  unusual,  which  has  made  it  a 
name  known  everywhere. 

But  New  York  didn't  become  great 
and  big  overnight— it  took  time,  and 
money,  and  hard  work,  and  most  of  all 
it  took  people— all  kinds  of  people. 

No  one  is  sure  when  an  explorer  first 
looked  on  the  land  where  New  York  now 
stands,  but  today  there  isn't  anyone  who 
doesn't  know  where  it  is. 

Your  history  books  will  tell  you  about 
many  a  famous  explorer— Leif  Ericson, 
Giovanni  Verrazano,  to  name  only  two— 
but  no  one  claims  to  know  who  really 
discovered  it. 

Today  New  York  means  many  things 
to  many  people.  It's  the  city  where  Babe 


The  Empire  State...  New  York's  most  visited  building4 
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Ruth  hit  many  home  runs  .  .  .  where  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  builds  200  million 
dollar  warships  .  .  .  where  kings  and  ^ 
queens  come  to  admire  the  skyline.  It's  <^ 
the  city  of  parades,  Greek,  Polish,  Italian, 
and  Irish  when  even  Fifth  Avenue's  four- 
mile  traffic  line  is  painted  green  in  honor 
of  St.  Patrick  .  .  .  and  the  brash  warm- 
hearted ticker  tape  processions  that  es- 
cort the  great  and  the  near-great  up 
Broadway  to  City  Hall  receptions.  It's  the 


city  of  Greenwich  Village,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  the  Great  White  Way, 
the  United  Nations  —  and  the  World 
Champion  Yankees. 

But  it's  also  the  city  where  Captain 
Kidd  once  lived  and  where  "Don't  give  up 
the  ship"  James  Lawrence  is  buried— 
where  the  Indians  sold  Staten  Island  sev- 
eral times  over  to  the  Dutch,  and  then  to 
the  British,  before  anyone  ever  caught  on 
—where  the  Stock  Exchange  first  did  busi- 
ness under  a  buttonwood  tree. 


It  took  300  years  to  write  this  story. . . . 

Manhattan  Island  is  13  miles  long 
and  about  two  miles  wide.  When  the 
Dutch  Governor,  Peter  Minuit,  made  his 
famous  $24  bargain  with  the  Indians  in 
1626,  the  Island  was  measured  as  "seven 
hours  long  and  scarce  an  hour  broad," 
but  at  that  time  the  southernmost  part 
was  all  that  concerned  the  new  colonists. 
Even  as  late  as  1812,  when  the  present 
City  Hall  was  built  just  a  short  mile  up 


e  State  you  can  see  50  miles"  ALLENTOWN  MORNING  CALL 


from  the  Island's  tip,  three  sides  were  of 
marble  but  at  the  back  the  economically- 
minded  architect  used  brownstone— be- 
cause, as  he  said,  who  in  the  world  would 
go  that  far  north  anyway? 

But  in  spite  of  such  predictions  the 
distances  grew  shorter  and  the  city  grew 
longer,  and  to  the  north.  Now  the  face  of 
New  York  changes  literally  from  day  to 
day.  The  basic  New  York,  however,  a 
combination  of  enterprising  Dutch  initia- 
tive and  democratic  English  government, 
is  really  only  growing  along  the  lines  of 
the  original  colony. 

From  the  beginning  this  was  a  haven 
for  many  kinds  of  people,  of  many  dif- 
ferent religions  —  Dutch  and  Walloons, 
French  Huguenots,  Germans  and  Eng- 
lish all  came  to  explore  and  stayed  to 
settle.  The  earliest  records  list  18  differ- 
ent languages  and  dialects.  Today  there 
are  83. 

The  first  traders  dropped  anchor  be- 
cause of  the  excellence  of  the  sheltered 
harbor,  while  looking  for  a  direct  passage 
to  the  riches  of  the  East  Indies.  Today 
New  York  is  the  foremost  seaport  in  the 
world  with  770  miles  of  water  frontage 


Empire  State ..  .one  of  USA's  7  engineering  wonders''  TIME 


—a  greater  distance,  as  the  jet  plane  flies, 
than  from  Times  Square  to  Atlanta, 
Georgia!  And  from  the  Empire  State 
tower  one  can  watch  great  ships  and  little 
ships  nosing  to  their  piers  with  cargoes 
and  passengers  from  every  land  under 
the  sun. 

Henry  Hudson  was  the  earliest  of  the 
sea  captains  that  we  know  anything  much 
about.  He  sailed  up  the  river— later  named 
for  him— as  far  as  what  is  now  Albany, 
looking  for  the  Northwest  Passage  to 
the  Pacific.  He  was  followed  by  Adrian 
Block,  who  set  up  the  first  fur  traders'  huts 
down  on  the  tip  of  Manhattan  Island. 
There  were  only  four  of  them  at  the  start, 
but  it  was  said  that  in  a  few  short  months 
a  tremendous  business  was  being  done  in 
beaver  skins  alone.  Today  the  Port  of 
New  York  handles  40  per  cent  of  the 
dollar  value  of  the  nation's  foreign 
ocean-borne  commerce  ...  far  more 
than  any  other  port.  Unlike  the  rest  of 
the  New  World  colonies,  New  Amster- 
dam was  settled  for  commercial  reasons, 
but  no  Dutch  forefather  could  have 
imagined  to  what  heights  commerce 
would  build  his  trading  post. 

When  you  read  about  "Father  Knick- 
erbocker" you  think  of  New  York.  This 
may  surprise  you  because  the  name 


'Empire  State  night  view  is  wonderful!"  TIMES  SQUARE  REPORTER 


means  a  descendant  of  the  early  Dutch 
settlers,  and  after  all  the  Dutch  ruled  here 
for  only  40  years.  But  he  is  still  a  symbol 
of  the  city,  and  there  are  many  other  re- 
minders, too,  of  early  New  Amsterdam 
in  New  York  today.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable, being  actually  older  than  the 
city  itself,  is  the  successful  Collegiate 
School  on  West  77th  Street.  Founded  as 
long  ago  as  1638  by  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  it  hasn't  closed  its  doors 
but  once  since  then,  that  being  in  1776 
while  the  British  held  the  town  during 


the  Revolution.  When  the  Dutch  colon- 
ized they  sent  along  a  schoolmaster  as 
well  as  a  governor  and,  although  he  had 
to  teach  inside  the  fort  and  take  in  wash- 
ing to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  often 
got  paid  by  the  parents  in  loads  of  fire- 
wood instead  of  good  Dutch  guilders,  this 
first  school  "for  the  education  of  all  youth 
of  the  colony  except  the  Indians"  was, 
and  still  is,  proof  of  the  Dutch  belief  in 
freedom  in  education.  There  were  15 
pupils  in  1638.  Today  New  York  has 
some  2,400,000  school  children. 
*  * 

Peter  Stuyvesant  was  the  most  cele- 
brated and  the  last  of  the  Dutch  gover- 
nors, familiar  to  all  of  us  with  his  long 
coat  and  baggy  knickers,  and  the  famous 
wooden  leg  with  the  silver  bands  around 
it.  By  the  time  he  came  to  govern  New 
Amsterdam's  1000  citizens  in  1647,  the 
colony  was  well-established  and  many 
wealthy  burghers  had  begun  to  come  over 
from  Holland  with  their  families.  But  it 


PETER  STUYVESANT 


"The  Empire  State  is  the  Toast  of  the  Town"  ED  SULLIVAN 


NEW  AMSTERDAM  IN  1647 


was  just  as  well  that  he  was  known  as 
Hardkoppige  Piet,  which  is  Dutch  for 
hard-headed.  He  had  his  hands  full  from 
the  moment  he  arrived.  The  government 
was  insecure  and  the  town  was  disorgan- 
ized, largely  because  there  had  been  wars 
with  the  English  in  Connecticut,  as  well 
as  with  the  Indians  who  had  been  dis- 
gracefully massacred  by  his  predecessor, 
Governor  Kieft. 

Stuyvesant  set  up  the  first  municipal 
government  and  New  Amsterdam  was 
incorporated  as  a  city  in  1653,  run  by 
schouts,  schepens,  and  burgomeisters  — 
more  Dutch  names  meaning  aldermen 
and  justices  — and  an  advisory  council, 
"The  Nine  Men."  Stuyvesant  became  the 
first  city  planner.  He  laid  out  new  streets 
where  the  citizens  were  forbidden  to  put 
up  hen  coops,  tie  their  goats  and  dump 
their  garbage,  or  play  golf!  He  ordered 
the  houses  built  close  together  for  pro- 
tection against  enemies,  but  as  the  town 
grew,  the  greatest  public  enemy  was  fire. 
So  he  appointed  four  fire  wardens  to  in- 
spect the  wooden  chimneys  of  New  Am- 
sterdam's thatch-roofed  nouses.  House- 
holders with  badly  swept  chimneys  were 
fined  and  the  guilders  collected  bought 


"Empire  State  is  truly  amazing"    QUEEN  ELIZABETH  II,  ENGLAND 


leather  buckets,  hooks,  and  ladders  (there 
is  still  a  most  interesting  collection  in 
the  Fire  Fighting  Exhibit  at  59  Maiden 
Lane).  Later  he  organized  the  Prowlers, 
who  patrolled  the  streets  at  night  and 
were  actually  the  predecessors  of  the 
reckless,  socially  gay,  and  extremely  ac- 
tive volunteer  fire  department  which 
numbered  more  than  4,000  men  by  the 
time  it  was  disbanded  in  1865.  The  city 
firemen— there  are  now  12,500  of  them— 
are  no  longer  volunteers. 

Street  lighting  in  those  early  years  was 
dealt  with  "during  the  dark  of  the  moon" 
by  a  lantern  hung  outside  every  seventh 
house;  the  owner  of  the  house  cared  for 
the  lantern  and  the  other  six  householders 
supplied  the  candles.  And  the  famous 
wall— built  to  keep  the  cattle  in  and  the 
Indians,  and  the  New  Englanders— out, 
was  another  one  of  Stuyvesant's  accom- 
plishments. Its  site  is  now,  of  course,  that 
equally  famous  street— Wall  Street,  center 
of  the  world's  finance. 

Regardless  of  his  efficient  leadership 
Stormy  Petrus  (another  of  Stuyvesant's 
nicknames )  was  not  popular  and  the  citi- 
zens felt  no  loyalty  to  him,  so  when 


Colonel  Nicolls  sailed  into  the  harbor 
with  his  British  fleet  in  1664,  demanding 
the  surrender  of  the  town  in  the  name  of 
Charles  II,  they  forced  him  to  give  it  up 
without  firing  a  shot.  He  died  when  he 
was  80  years  old,  and  was  buried  on  his 
bouwerie  (farm)  where  the  church  of  St. 
Mark's-in-the-Bouwerie  now  stands  at 
10th  Street  and  Second  Avenue.  They  say 


No  visitor  should  miss  visiting  Empire  State"  N.  Y. 


his  ghost  still  stumps  around  the  old 
churchyard,  restlessly  guarding  the  city 
he  loved. 

In  spite  of  the  surrender  to  the  Brit- 
ish there  was  comparatively  little  turn- 
over in  the  administration  of  New  York. 
The  Dutch  still  sat  on  its  Councils  and 
most  people  spoke  Dutch.  It  worked 
pretty  well. 

As  New  York  grew  it  changed,  of 
course.  But  even  then  it  was  the  most 
exciting  settlement  in  the  New  World. 
The  men  who  came  there  saw  it  as  a  place 
to  try  out  new  ideas,  make  new  fortunes, 
live  new  lives.  All  kinds  came  over.  The 
fabled  pirate,  Captain  Kidd,  who  was  first 
a  privateersman  but  was  finally  hanged 
for  murder,  not  piracy  at  all,  was  only  one 
of  the  many  adventurers  who  flooded  the 
city  with  his  booty.  The  British  saw  it  as 
a  goldmine  for  revenue,  and  taxes  grew 
heavier  and  heavier. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  people  were  quite  ready  to  throw  off 
British  rule  and,  after  the  good  news  of 
the  Battle  of  Lexington  in  1775,  New 
York  became  an  armed  camp.  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, George  Washington  set 
up  fortifications  along  the  river  fronts, 
soldiers  drilled  on  the  Common  —  now 
City  Hall  Park— and  there  was  fighting 
the  length  of  the  city.  But  the  British  de- 
feated the  smaller  American  army  and 
took  over  until  the  end  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 


State's  best  view  is  at  night"  GLASGOW  NEWS  (Scotland) 
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Viking  sea  roverlfand  pirates  from  the  Norse  countries 
...  an  Italian  explorer  in  the  pay  of  the  King  of  France 
. . .  possibly  many  others,  sailed  across  the  ocean  and 
may  have  landed  at  the  very  spot  where  New  York 
City  now  stands.  We  don't  know  the  exact  dates  of  all 
these  voyages,  but  we  do  know  of  others  that  spell 
history  for  New  York  City. . 


1609 


Henry  Hudson,  Englishman  in  the  employ 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  Company,  was 
looking  for  a  shorter  passage  to  the  treas- 
ures of  China  but  found,  instead,  a  land  > 
whose  treasures  started  many  ships  off  to 
the  New  World.  : 

  1626  | 

Peter  Minuit,  the  first  Dutch  Governor  and 
the  world's  shrewdest  bargainer,  bought  J 
Manhattan  Island  from  the  Canarsie  Indians  = 
for  $24  worth  of  costume  jewelry. 

  1653   


Peg-legged  Peter  Stuyvesant  set  up  the  first 
municipal  government. 

  1664   

Colonel  Richard  Nicolls,  acting  on  the  Brit- 
ish theory  that  "discovery  must  be  followed 
by  occupation,"  took  the  colony  without 
firing  a  shot  and  renamed  it  New  York  in 
honor  of  the  Duke  of  York,  brother  of  the 
King. 


The  Dongan  Charter,  named  for  another 
British  Governor,  granted  the  citizens  trial 
by  jury,  freedom  of  religion,  and  taxation 
only  by  consent  of  those  taxed— the  basis  of 
our  rights  today. 

  1735   

John  Peter  Zenger,  pioneer  printer,  pub- 
lisher, and  editor,  was  acquitted  on  a  charge 
of  libeling  the  royal  governor.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  important  public  trials  in  Amer- 
ica as  it  assured  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  for  the  whole  country. 

  1775   

The  Second  Continental  Congress  created 
the  Continental  Army.  The  following  year 
it  issued  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  later  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

  1784   

New  York  City  became,  for  12  years,  the 
capital  of  New  York  State. 

  1785   

New  York  City  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
country,  which  at  that  time  took  in  1 3  states. 
It  held  this  position  for  five  years. 

  1789   

George  Washington  was  inaugurated  in  New 
York  City  as  first  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  Departments  of  State,  War,  and 
the  Treasury  were  established  by  Congress 
in  session  in  New  York. 

  1812   

Robert  Fulton  designed  the  steam  ferry,  and 
commuting  from  Brooklyn  and  New  Jersey 
began  in  earnest. 


The  Great  Fire  destroyed  some  600  build- 
ings and  wiped  out  all  signs  of  Dutch  New 
York  excepting  its  twisting  cowpath  streets. 

  1841   

P.  T.  Barnum's  first  Museum,  with  its  wax- 
works, wild  animals,  strange  exhibits,  and 
extravagant  theatre,  became  the  center  of 
the  amusement  world  and  famous  all  over 
the  country. 

  1853   

The  Crystal  Palace,  the  great  show  place  of 
iron  and  glass  that  stood  where  Bryant  Park 
now  lies,  housed  the  first  American  World's 
Fair. 

  1871   

The  first  elevated  railway  was  in  operation, 
run  by  steam  locomotives.  The  last  one  was 
torn  down  in  1955. 

  1883   

The  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  officially  opened 
to  the  booming  of  cannon  and  the  shrieking 
of  whistles,  after  13  years  under  construc- 
tion. This  gave  New  Yorkers  their  biggest 
social  event,  a  remarkable  engineering 
achievement,  and  their  best  view  of  the  city. 

 1888   

The  Great  Blizzard,  in  March,  "turned  the 
comfortable  city  into  a  wild  and  bewildering 
waste  of  snow  and  ice"  with  a  20.9  inch 
snowfall.  Shortly  after  this  all  telephone, 
telegraph,  and  electrical  wires  went  under- 
ground. 


1897 


The  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  was  built,  and 
"meet  me  at  the  Waldorf  became  the  theme 
song  for  both  Society  and  Big  Business. 

 1898   

Greater  New  York  was  a  fact.  Brooklyn, 
Queens,  and  Staten  Island  were  added  to  the 
boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  and 
three  million  citizens  crowded  the  sidewalks 
of  New  York. 

  1904   

The  first  subway  in  New  York  City  got 
under  way  on  October  27th. 

  1931   

The  Empire  State  Building,  opened  to  the 
public  in  May,  became  the  symbol  of  the 
city  and  the  Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World— 
and  the  only  one  to  be  erected  in  the  20th 
century. 

  1931   

First  NBC  television  programs  transmitted 
from  Empire  State  building,  Oct.  20.  1931. 

  1 947   

The  Big  Snow  wasn't  officially  classified  as 
a  blizzard,  but  it  broke  all  records  with  a 
25.8  inch  fall  which  paralyzed  traffic  in  the 
world's  busiest  city.  And  seen  from  the  top 
of  the  Empire  State  Building,  the  snow  was 
falling  up! 

 1951   

The  first  multiple  TV  tower  made  the  Em- 
pire State  Building  the  television  capital  of 
the  world. 

  1956   

The  Freedom  Lights — the  world's  most  power- 
ful beacons  dedicated  May  3,  1956. 


Today  as  you  stand  looking  out  from 
the  86th  floor  observatory  of  the  Empire 
State  Building,  tallest  and  most  famous 
of  all  buildings  on  earth,  little  is  left  of 
the  New  York  that  General  Washington 
reclaimed  when  the  British  pulled  out  in 
1783.  His  New  York  reached -oniy  to 
Canal  Street,  far  down  on  the  Island's 
tip.  Incidentally,  that  street  really  was  a 
canal  at  the  time.  It  was  filled  in  later. 

Fraunces  Tavern,  built  in  1719  at 
Broad  and  Pearl  Streets,  where  the  Gen- 
eral said  goodbye  to  his  officers,  is  now 
a  Revolutionary  museum  as  well  as  an 
eating  place  ...  St.  Paul's  Chapel  is  the 
oldest  public  building  in  the  city,  com- 
pleted in  1766  by  the  British.  It  was  here 
that  the  First  President  worshipped  di- 
rectly after  his  inauguration  at  the  old 
City  Hall  (Federal  Hall,  on  the  corner  of 
Wall  and  Nassau  Streets,  stands  on  that 
site  today),  and  his  pew  is  well  marked 
for  everyone  to  see.  The  three  ostrich 
feathers  over  the  pulpit,  crest  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  are  the  only  emblem  of 
royalty  that  escaped  destruction  when  the 
American  patriots  returned  to  the  city . . . 


FRAUNCES 
TAVERN 


And  the  beautiful  Jumel  Mansion,  way 
out  in  the  country  then,  has  been  restored 
exactly  as  it  was  when  used  as  the  Gen- 
eral's headquarters.  It  is  nearer  now,  at 
160th  Street  close  to  the  Polo  Grounds, 
and  well  worth  a  trip  to  see  .  .  .  Just  these 
three  remain  of  Colonial  New  York. 

These  are  New  York  landmarks,  but 
New  York's  history  belongs  to  the  whole 
country.  The  changes  that  came  as  the 
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city  went  on  growing  affected  the  whole 
country,  too.  It  became  a  giant,  stretch- 
ing out,  stretching  north.  Soon  there 
would  be  nowhere  to  grow  but  up. 

New  York  was  established  for  busi- 
ness reasons— and  it  needed  more  space 
to  conduct  its  business.  So  all  around  the 
southern  end  of  the  Island  streets  were 
being  built  on  land  that  wasn't  even  there 
a  few  years  before.  Along  the  waterfront 
Pearl  Street,  named  for  the  oyster  shells 
that  once  paved  it,  gave  way  to  Water 
Street  as  the  shore  line  was  filled  in;  later 
Front  Street,  and  now  South,  mark  the 
East  River  bank.  Battery  Park  and,  on 
the  west,  Washington  and  West  Streets 
are  also  built  on  "made"  land. 

If  you  could  have  watched  from  the 
spot  that  was  later  to  be  34th  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  you  would  have  seen  much 
of  the  city  change  and  grow  before  your 
eyes.  The  Indian  wilderness  became  a 
prosperous  bouwerie  "pleasantly  situated 
along  the  Middle  Road,  near  the  3-mile 
stone."  Later  the  first  iron  fire  tower 
stood  there,  ten-sided,  seven  stories  high 
and  the  largest  in  the  country,  proudly 
boasting  a  bell  "much  superior  in  tone 
to  that  suspended  in  the  belfrey  of  City 
Hall"— a  fitting  forerunner  to  the  Empire 
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State's  own  fire  department  which  has 
completely  equipped,  though  tiny,  fire 
trucks  that  fit  into  any  one  of  Empire 
State's  74  elevators! 

By  then  millionaire  William  B.  Astor 
had  already  bought  up  the  land— he 
owned  most  of  Manhattan  already— and 
in  the  two  brownstone  palaces  built  there 
for  his  sons  in  1859  the  two  Mrs.  Astors 
fought  for  the  social  leadership  of  New 
York  City.  But  even  they  had  to  give  in 
to  the  progress  of  the  Gay  '90s.  The 
Waldorf-Astoria  was  erected  on  their 
land— the  largest,  costliest,  most  improb- 
able extravagance  of  the  time.  The  open- 
ing was  a  national  event,  people  were 
attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  new 
social  customs  and  new  fortunes  were 

launched  here  Thirty-two  years  later, 

it  was  torn  down  to  make  room  for  a 
still  greater  successor— the  fabulous,  102- 


story  structure  which  The  Reader's  Di- 
gest calls  "the  unbelievable"  Empire  State 
Building— featured  in  books,  movies,  ra- 
dio, TV,  and  Broadway  shows. 

From  the  observatories  of  this  Em- 
pire State  Building  we  give  you  New  York 
City— the  greatest  show  on  earth! 

The  miraculous  strides  in  building  to 
accommodate  swiftly-expanding  industry 
and  to  house  the  millions  in  from  foreign 
shores,  lie  below  you  from  this  tower. 
Such  growth  in  roughly  300  years  has  no 
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equal  anywhere.  All  that  is  left  unchanged 
of  Henry  Hudson's  "pleasant  land  to  see" 
are  the  broad  rivers  to  the  East  and  the 
West,  and  the  great  shining  harbor  to  the 
South.  But  as  you  stand  here  with  your 
feet  on  bedrock  and  your  head  in  the 
clouds  you  can  pick  out  things  that  mark 
the  city's  gradual  change  from  the  little 
Dutch  settlement  with  its  own  skyscrapers 
—the  windmills— to  the  city  of  steel,  con- 
crete and  light  where  over  eight  million 
people  live  today. 

To  the  North  there  is  Central  Park, 
which  has  given  the  city  100  years  of 
breathing  space . . .  Southward  is  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  lifting  "her  lamp  beside  the 
golden  door"  as  she  has  done  ever  since 
the  French  government  presented  her  to 
us  in  1886.  She  looks  small  from  the  top 
of  the  tower  but  large  and  promising  to 
those  who  sail  into  the  harbor  for  the  first 
time... The  century-old  Gracie  Mansion, 
home  of  New  York's  Mayor,  is  hidden  by 
trees  up  near  the  Triborough  Bridge,  but 
you  can  see  the  flagpole,  flag  flying  when 
His  Honor  is  at  home.  The  two  great  rail- 
road stations,  the  neat  rows  of  ships  lined 
up  at  their  neat  piers,  the  bright-colored 
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taxis  that  look  like  so  many  toys  on  the 
streets  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below,  all  sug- 
gest the  busy-ness  that  makes  New  York 
such  bedlam  and  such  fun. 

And  here,  too,  are  the  newer  signs  of 
constant  change.  .  .  .  that  city  in  itself 
which  is  Rockefeller  Center,  with  its 
6000-seat  Music  Hall  and  its  four  acres 
of  roof-top  gardens ...  the  revolutionary, 
forward-looking,  beautiful  glass  Lever 
House,  a  sparkling  monument  to  soap . . . 
parking  lots  atop  the  bus  terminal . .  twin 
towers  of  the  latest  Waldorf-Astoria . . . 
great  housing  developments  designed  to 
banish  slums... and  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat  Building. 
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And  Broadway!— independently  tak- 
ing its  own  direction  up  the  length  of  the 
Island  (and  on  to  Albany)— the  Dutch 
Heer  Wegh,  the  Gentlemen's  Carriage 
Road,  the  Great  White  Way,  it  has  had 
all  these  names  and  many  more.  Broad- 
way has  come  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  gay 
excitement  of  the  Empire  City.  It  doesn't 
look  like  much  from  the  top  of  the  Em- 
pire State  tower  until  the  lights  come  on, 
but  then  it  comes  into  its  own,  the  bright- 
est diamond  in  acres  of  diamonds.  As 
famed  columnist  Walter  Winchell  once 
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wrote:  "What  a  sight— seeing  Broadway 
from  the  Empire  State  top.  Looks  like 
the  world's  largest  Christmas  tree." 

As  you  look  down  on  this  amazing 
town  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Indians 
still  live  here,  descendants  of  the  red  men 
who  owned  the  Island  when  the  first  ex- 
plorer came.  Even  more  interesting  is  the 
fact  that  almost  all  the  steel  work  in  all 
the  city's  greatest  skyscrapers  was  put  up 
by  Indians.  Red  men,  it  seems,  are  more 
skilled  at  such  work  than  the  white  men 
who  nudged  them  out  of  their  green 
woods  ...  So  when  the  Empire  State 
Building  pushed  its  towering  steel  skele- 
ton high  into  the  sky,  monarch  over  all 
it  surveyed,  we  were  really  giving  the 
Island  back  to  the  Indians! 

We  give  you  the  keys  to  the  world's 
greatest  City— from  the  top  of  the  world- 
famous  Empire  State  Building. 
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Visit  Empire  State  Building  "The  World's  Most  Spectacular  View' 
Observatories  Open  7  Days  a  Week — 9:30  A.M.  to  Midnight 
Group  Rates  Available  on  Request. 
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This  is  the  EMPIRE  STATE 
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The  welcome  mat  is  always  out  at  New 
York's  famous  Empire  State  Building.  That's 
one  of  the  reasons  why  over  25  million  per- 
sons have  visited  the  "Top  of  the  Empire 
State"  to  see  sights  unmatched  anywhere  in 
the  world  .  .  .  like  a  giant  magnet  the 
Empire  State  draws  Heads  of  State,  digni- 
taries and  millions  of  people  .  .  .  from  all 
over  the  world  .  .  .  who  come  to  marvel  at 
the  view  .  .  .  which  is  even  more  fabulously 
beautiful  at  night  than  it  is  by  day. 

A  towering  achievement . . .  the  1472-foot- 
high,  102-story  Empire  State  Building  has 
been  named  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  as  one  of  the  seven  modern  engi- 
neering wonders  of  the  United  States ...  the 
seven,  named  after  three  years  of  study,  in- 
cluded in  addition  to  New  York's  gigantic 
skyscraper,  such  wonders  as  the  Panama 
Canal,  Colorado  River  Aqueduct,  Hoover 
Dam,  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bridge,  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  and  Chicago's  sewage-disposal 
system  ...  it  is  most  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Empire  State  Building  is  the  only  wonder 
privately  financed,  privately  owned,  and  priv- 
ately managed .  .  .  long  before  the  building 
was  named  by  the  civil  engineering  group,  it 
was  generally  accepted  as  one  of  the  world's 
eight  wonders ...  in  this  widely  heralded  com- 
pany of  such  wonders  as  the  Pyramids,  Baby- 
lon's Hanging  Gardens,  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes  and  others,  the  Empire  State  was  the 
only  wonder  to  be  built  in  the  20th  Century. 

Empire  State's  statistics  stagger  the  imagi- 
nation . . .  there  are,  for  instance,  74  elevators 
. . .  6,500  windows  (washed  twice  a  month) 
. . .  two  observatories  . . .  one  at  86th  floor,  the 
other  at  the  102nd  floor  ...  all  of  New  York's 
seven  television  stations  transmit  programs 
from  the  tower. 

All  this  adds  up  to  the  world's  greatest 
tourist  attraction ...  for  young  and  old  it's  a 
terrific  thrill . . . 

for  additional  copies  contact 
PROMOTION  DEPT..  EMPIRE  STATE  RLTLDING 

350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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new  york  is  a  wonderful 
town!  A  visit  to  this  fabulous 
city  is  the  greatest  vacation 
bargain  in  the  world,  because 
New  York  can  be  anything 
you  want  to  make  it— center 
of  art,  music,  theater  .  .  . 
fashion  capital  of  the  world 
.  .  .  city  of  business  and 
city  of  beauty,  with  towering 
modern  skyscrapers  topped 
by  the  world  famed  Empire 
State  Building,  quaint 
winding  old  streets,  historical 
landmarks  and  lovely  parks. 
You'll  love  New  York. 
It's  big,  it's  busy,  it's 
awe-inspiring— and  it's 
fun  to  visit! — 

NEW  YORK  CONVENTION 
AND  VISITORS  BUREAU 
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